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Informfition concerning Slovene rural development was 
presented in the form of 5 study reports from which statistical 
notation was deleted for readability. The purpose of these reports 
was to provide an accurate opinion reading concerning extension 
program dimensiona and target audiences, and to provide information 
for agronoms (extension agents with specialized agricultural 
training) employed by local agricultural organizations on the farmer 
audiences they are servicing. The sample consisted of 543 farmers who 
were interviewed, and 279 agronoms and 14 legislators who responded 
to mailed questionnaires. The areas covered in the reports were (1) 
the program and audience dimensions for the new Slovene EKtension 
service, (2) the future of agriculture for Slovene farmers, (3) the 
improvement of Slovene village life, (U) ' the information-use patterns 
among Slovene farmers, and (5) a 2-dimensional communication 
infrastructure-interaction view of the shaping of individual behavior 
patterns, A list of the social and economic indicator variables and 
data included in the study was presented along with some of the data 
in tabular and graphic form, (PS) 
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Slovene Rural Development; Five Study Reports 
Introduction 

By way of prefacing the research findings in this report the 
following comments on procedure are offtred. It should be noted that 
the research findings and procidures sketch represent only a selection 
of material contained in the original Slovene work which the author 
directed titled " Izboljsanje Nacina Dela Solvenske toietljske Pospesevlane 
Sluzbe: Studija v Treh Delih"* . 

In terms of style, the five reports were written for popular Slovene 
consumption. Notations of statistical significance have been deleted 
for readability. (All findings discussed were significant at either the 
1 percent or 5 percent level.) Any comments concerning the study itself 
or discussion are welcomed. 

"I • What was the reasoning behind this particular research? 

Answer : There were essentially two reasons, First , Slovenia is 
currently engaged in the final stages of deliberations concerning 
the foundation of the first Slovene agricultural extension service. 
An accurati up-to-date opinion reading concerning extension program 
dimensions and target audiences, as perceived by farmers, agronoms, 
legislators, would be valuable input during organizational miitlngs. 
Since this Information was not available, it made good planning 
sense to provide it. Secondly , agronoms employed by local agricultural 

*The English titli, Dular, Matjasec, Senegacnik, and Bulla, The 
Improvement of Slovene Aqrieultural Extension Type Activities: A Thrte 
Part Study , diploma dissertation. Bintechnlnal Fafijity/iiniufl>^city ' 
Ljubljana, 1973. 

id ' ' 
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cooperatives (KZ's) and agricultural kombinats (KIK^s) do not have 
much in thi way of solid documantation on the farmer audiinces they 
art servicing. For example, virtually nothing is known about 
'information-use patter-ns among farmers. Similarly, little in the 
way of empirical documentation exists on cogent questions concirning 
the improvement of village living standards or input from private 
farmers on the Improvement of Slovene agriculture. 

In effect, we wanted to provide some of this "inttll igence" that 
could help local specialists improve their effectiviness in servicing 
rural Slovenia. Additionally, we felt ws could, at the same time, 
further explore the impact of firmer isolation on various forms of 
social participation and attitude changes. 

2« Who was involved in the research work ? 

Answer; Responsibility for carrying-out the field portions of the 
research study belonged to three diploma-lsvel students enrolled at 
the Biotechnical Faculty of the University of Ljubljana: Aloiz 
Senegacnik, Joze Dular, and Joze Matjasee. Senegacnik served as the 
informal team leader. The designing of the research work was carried 
out under the direction of Dr. Theodore Bulla with the close collabor- 
ation of Dip. Ing, Joze Spanring, Dr. Tanja Stupica and Dr. Rudolf Turk. 
In addition, eight students of the Biotechnical Faculty assisted in 
gathering a portion of the field data*. 



*Dr. Theodore Bulla was a Ful bright Scholar at the Biotechnical ' 
Faculty, during 1966/67, while completing his Ph. D. disiertation from 
Cornell University. During 1971/72, he served as a Fulbrlght Lecturer 
at the Biotechnical Faculty while on leave of absense from Southern 
lilinois University, Carbondale, Illinois. 
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3- When was the research completed ? 

Answer: Interviews with farmers were con plated between February 1 and 
April 1, 1972. Mailed questionnaires to agronoms and legislators were 
collectid bitween February 15 and May 15, 1972. 

What kind of population Is the research based upon ? 
Mswer: Three different groups: 543 farmers, 279 agronoms, and 
14 legislators. The farmer population represents a one-quarter to 
three-quarter sampling of households in 28 villages located in four 
major geographic regions of Slovenia: Primorska (Italian border area), 
Dolenska-Bela Krajina (Novo Mesto-CrnomilJ) , Stajerska (SI. Gradec- 
Celje), and Prekmurje (Murska Subota-Lendava) . Additionany, 111 farmers 
returnid a portion of the questionnaire which was printed in two 
weekly newspapers ("Kmecki glas" and "Vestnik"). The 279 agronoms 
and 414 leglilatorf represent a 43 pircent and 54 percent mailed 
questionnaire return rate on a full sampling of their respective 
populations. 



What about the study popu litions ... do they appear to be representative 
^"swer: In so far as we can tell, yes. After ten months of looking 
at the data, coupled with a . follow-up of non-respondents to the mailed 
questionnaires, we fell confident that the legislator, agronom, and 
farmer populations are fairly ripresentative for Slovenia during the 
time pericd In question. 

However, three things should be kept in mind when reading the 

data: 

First, wt would caution making hard generalizations about 
data reported on a regional basis. While, for ex.-mple, there ' 
appears to be substantial differences of opinion between Priiriorska 
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and Prikmurje farmers concerning the future of Slovene agriculture, 
we would not want to make hard statiments based on data from only 
9 villages for the two regions combined. Nevertheless, we do 
feel that the regional differences noted are an expression 
(empirical) of a unique "mentality" or electricity that 1s fair 
game for conjecture. 

Second , given the resources, we would have liked to have 
a larger sample of farmers. We feel a bit more comfortable 
about our farmer sample due to the "agreement'' between personal 
interviews and mailed questionnaires returned by farmers on a 
voluntary basis. That is to say, both the face and statistical 
differences on the program dimensions and audience opinions 
between thu two groups of farmers were negligible, 

'"d . If we were to run the study today, knowing what we 
now know, we would use an updated/corrected listing of Slovene ^ 
agronoms. The Biotechnlcal Faculty listing apparently excluded 
a "random" portion of graduates from the agricultural Junior 
college in Maribor* Our listing contained some 600 names. We 
suspect we were 75 to 100 names short. Also, we would have 
liked to see the republic-level legislator questionnaire return 
rate of 30 percent (N ^ 27) come close to or equal the 56 percunt 
(N ^ 414) return rate of county-level legislators. 
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6« Is there anything particularly unique about the sampling procedures 
or data gathering that might bias the results in a way not normany 
expected ? 

Answer : Let's talk to the data gathering question first. There is. 
always the possibility of interviewer bias. Wt attempted to guard 
against this by conducting pre- test interviews together. That is, 
the three p>-ime interviewers were present while one of them did the 
interviiwing. The interview was critiqued almost immediately afterward 
After four pre-testing interview sessions we felt comfortablt with 
each other's "data." Where Biotechnical Faculty students participated 
in village surveys, the three interviewers conducted a role playing 
situation with the students on two occasions to standardiie the 
interview format. Of the 28 villages surveyed, 20 were completed by 
the three diploma students and the remaining 8 by Biotechnical Faculty 
students enrolled in an Extension Methods class. One other note, 
the data for Kapca, a Hungarian speaking Slovene village, was collected 
by the local priest after being detailed by the researcher in charge 
of interviews in the Prekmurje region. 

On the question concerning possible sample bias, the basic unit 
for farmer sampling was the village. In selecting villages, we 
grouped them on the basis of their relative physical isolation since 
we wanted to study the differential effects of physical Isolation on 
the farm family. As we noted in Item 5, personal interviiw data and 
data contained in the mailed questionnaires (representing virtually 
every confer of Slovenia) were vary comparable. As such, we don't 
think the sampling of villages based on the physical isolation criteria 
^ . yielded biased data. But just in case it did, here is the way 

villages were selected. 
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In each of the four regions (Pn'morska , Dolenska, Stajerska, 
Prekmurje) the central city and principal secondary cities were noted 
on a map. Two circles were drawn around each. The first at 10 kilo- 
meters and the second at 15 kilometers. All yillages located within 
the area between the two circles were listed. Villages were further 
categorized into three groups based on their relative physical 
isolation from the central or secondary city. The groups were as 
follows: Group I, vi 11 ages serviced with five or more dally bus 
departures to the city. Group II, villages serviced. from 1 to 4 
daily bus departures to the city, Group III, villages located a 
1/2 hour or more walk from the closest bus stop. Once the groupings 
were completed and verified one village was randomly sampled from 
each group for both the central and secondary city in each region. 
One last note on the number of Interviews per village. In villages 
with less than 30 households, every effort was made to Interview 
1n each household. In villages with between 30 and approximately 75 
households every other household was sampled on a random basis. 
Villages with over 75 households had every third or fourth household 
, sampled on a random basis. 



' Report I 

Program and Audience Dimensions For 
The New Slovene Extension Ser\/ice 

Opinions of 1375 Slovene Farniers, 
Legislators J and Agronoms 

Program Priorities 

All groups (legislators, agronoms, firmers) were in high agreement 
that agricultural marketing and production advice should be among the 
top program priorities of the new extension service. 

Additionally, we found, all groups pretty much agreed that eKtension 
programs to assist rural youth should be a first priority program 
consideration. The composite first priority rankings of programs appear 
1n Table 1 . 





Table 1. Exttnsi'on Prograni 


Dimensions, First Priorities 




Program 


Percent Considering the Program 
A First Priority Item 


1. 


Agricultural Marketing 


87% 


2. 


Agricultural Production 


85 


3. 


Rural Youth 


69 


4. 


Farm Managiment 


63 


5. 


Rural Leidership 


48 


6. 


Community Divelopment 


46 


7. 


Home and Family 


39 


8. 


Natural Resources Conservation 


33 




Respondents 


1375 
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Farmers tended to see the extension service serving a much broadtr 
range of needs than did agronoms or legislators. For example, approximately 
60 percent of the farmers felt the areas of community and homi improvement 
coupled with more effective rural political leadership should be first 
priority programs of the new extension sirvice. Less than one out of three 
agronoms and legislators felt the same way. These differences are under- 
scored in Table 2. 
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Table 2. Extension Program Dimensions. First Priorities of 
Legislators, Agronoms and Farmers 



nd Farmers 

Percent Considering the Program 
A First Priority Item 





Program 


Legislators 
Kepublic Countv 


Agronoms 


Farmers 


1. 


Agricultural Marketing 


75ji; 


sm 


82% 


m 


2. 


Agricultural Production 


86 


90 


89 


80 


3. 


Farm Management 


75 


87 


67 


73 


4. 


Rural Youth 


65 


69 


63 


72 


5. 


Rural Leadership 


43 


39 


32 


64 


6. 


Community Development 


17 


35 


29 


61 


7. 


Home and Family 


24 


23 


21 


55 


8. 


Natural Resource Conservation 


31 


31 


31 


40 




Rispondents 


29 


414 


279 


650 . 



The fact that Slovene farmers perciivi extension program assistance in 
the broad areas of .home, family, and community is further underscored In a 
regional comparison of program priority opinions. Whrfle the pattern of 
regional program priorities differs, particularly in the case of Primorska. 



this in itself does not obscurt the simple fact that agriculture isn't 
thi only thing in a Slovene farmer's life. By way of postscript, 
48 percent of the farmers interviewed cons idered_|TJ_ programs in the first 
priority category. 

Table 3, Extension Service Program Dimensions, First 
Priorities of Slovine Farmers by Regions 

Percent Considering the Program 
Item a First Priority 





Program 


Prek- 
murje 


Stajer- 
ska 


Dolenj- 
ska 


Primer' 
ska 


1. 


Agricultural Marketing 


921 


851 


96^ 


m 


2. 


Agricultural Production 


92 


58 


92 


so 


3. 


Farm Management 


60 


44 


74 


38 


4. 


Rural Youth 


78 


78 


63 


63 


5, 


Rural Leadership 


70 


54 


68 


33 


6. 


Community Development 


80 


61 


69 


27 


7. 


Home and Family 


82 


36 


80 


2 


8. 


Natural Resource Conservation 


65 


39 


28 


6 




Respondents* 


■ 178 


138 


115 


52 



♦Data based on 483 individual interviews In the regions listed. 

If indeed a single reason exists that explains the rather sizable 
regional differences In terms of program priorities, or the relative exclusion 
of certain programs such as natural resource consirvatlon, we are not aware 
of it. The Primorska data 1s a good point in question, How is one to 
interpret the relatively cool program responses of Primorska farmers? Are 
Primorska farmers apathetic as some suggist? Or are they simply being 
"realistic" about any assistance they might receive from a new extension 
service? .. 



Thi specific resulting causes for regional differences In program . 
priorities, village-level differences for that matttr, will have to wait 
for further study. However » based on our conversations with well over 
500 farmers during the Spring of 1972 we feel the mixed riadlng in program 
priorities stems from a combinition of factors possibly unique to each 
. region and vlllagi. Among these were: 

1. A perional re-ordering of priorities to improve living standards, 
that is, simply producing more pigs or milking more cows no 

longer is the answer. " Programs to equalize rural -urban standards 
of living and bring about equitable farm prices are emerging in 
importance. 

2. On-going and past relationships with varioui types program 
assistance from KZ and KIK cadre, in terms of shaping a farmer's 
confidence and expectations, had a great deal to do with 
Individual and village level expectations. For txampli, Prekmurje 
villages where Hungarian Is spoken, for some reason, are not 
serviced as well (presumably because of the language/cultural 

differences) Slovene speaking villages/ Understandably, the 
expectations of Hungarian speaking farmers are different In both 
priority and intensity of expectation. 

3. A simple lack of farmer and farm wife knowledge concerning 
program assistance possibnitles resulted in limited program 
expectations. 

4. Unique physical, economic, and/or social characteristics of the 

region, sub-region, or village (e.g., poor soil, physical isolation, 

o lack of youngsters, etc.) 

ERIC 
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The extrtmely low program priority given natural resources conserva- 
tion by fariTiirs, agronoms, and legislators alike (only one out of three 
considired It a first priority program), puzzles us. Who, if not the ex- 
tension service, is to be responsible for education and action in rural 
Slovenia In taking the leadership to priserve her natural landscape? 

There was one encouraging note with respect to natural resource 
conservation in our findings. Approxlmatily 60 percent of the fanners 
under 30 years of age felt natural resource conservation should be a 
first priority progratn. The fact that young rural Slovenes care enough 
about their environment to assign a key role to the extension service 
(only 28 percent of farmers over 60 years of age did) suggists to us that 
elementary and secondary schools are making an impact In environmental 
education. 

Just a note relative to Prekmurje's farmers concern for programs 
In natural resource conservation. The best explanation for 65 percent 
of Prekmurje's fanners assigning a first priority to natural resource 
conservation programs appears to stem from the serious flooding that 
occurs during wet years 1n the Mura River lowrands. In effect, many 
fanners interpret natural resource conservation as a flood control 
program. 

In comparing individual farmer profile characteristics that appeared 
related to dlfffrences in program priorities we found several "natural" 
patterns. For example, women (80 percent) were a bit more concerned 
than men (69 percent) over the first priority status of programs for 
rural youth. Similarly, those farmers living 1n relatively isolated 
vniages and who were isolated themselves were more concerned with the 
Importance of community and home improvement programs. 
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Actually, we found very little difftrence In the relative importanci 
.attached to agricul turally related programs based on individual fanner 
profile differences, A farmer's age and farm size provided the greatest 
areas of dlffirentlation but nothing unexpected: 

1) Age , Expectidly, younger farmers tended to show more relative 
concern than older fanners for extension programs geared to* home and 
family improvementi community development, and natural resource conser- 
vation. See Table 4. Interestingly, all farmer age groups were equally - 
concerned in that rural youth programs be given a high priority* Similarlyt 
agtf did not appear to have an effect on the relative importance of the 
agricultural program Inclusion, 



Table 4, Percent of Farmers by Age Group 
Considering Program Items as First Priority Inclusions 



Program 




Age Grc 








<30 


31-45 


45-60 


>60 


Home and Family 


m 


m% 


m% 


m 


Community Development 


81 


73 


61 


56 


Natural Resources 


59 


39 


44 


28 


Rural Youth 


68 


74 ' 


68 


73 



2) Farm Size , We found larger farmers more concerned with farm 
management programs and programs dealing with Improved rural leadership. 
Relatively speaking ^ they were a bit higher on programs to bring new 
production technology their way as is seen in Table 5, 
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Table 5. Percent of Fanners By Fann Slie 
Considiring Program Items First Priority Inclusion 



Pi^nnrfim 




Fann Size 

1 U 1 III 1 Am 




under 




over 




3 ha. 


4-7 ha. 


7 ha. 


Farm Managiment 


46% 


48% 


64% 


Rural Leadtrship 


48 


61 


64 


Agricultural Production 


69 


77 


81 



Audience Priorities 

All groups agreed that the farmers should be the prime audience for any 
new extension-type assistance activity. Coopiratives (KZ'syind Komblnats 
(KIK's) constituted a clear "second" clienttle group doupled with stores 
that handled agricultural items. Rural non -farm and city residents were con- 
sidered equally low on the audience priority listing. See Table 6. 

In addition, legislators, agronoms and fanners singled-out farmers work- 
ing 4 or more hectars of land as the prime audience within the farmer category. 
What is no t^lear is why part-time farmers are not considered .lust as much 
] a part of the target audience as let's say, small farmers? After all, it can 

be argued that it is the part-time farmer who has access to necessary capital 
for the purchase of machinery and other production Investments. 

Another question the results raise Is to what extent are smaller holdings 
to be Ignored 1n terms of service? Certainly the case can be made that it 
is often the older citizen that resides on a small holding. This being the 
situation, are they to be penalized for not being able to fann as much land 
as they could when they were younger? Similarly, wt find many young farmers 
trying to get established in farming working small holdings, many times while 
holding down a part-time job. 

^ It seems r_elatively clear from the figures in Table 7 that while small 
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Table 6* Extinsion Service Audience, First 
Priorities of Ligislators, Agronoms and Faniiers 

Percent considering the Audience to 
be Served as a First Pricrlty 





Audlince To Be Served 


Leg1 slaters 
Republic County 


Agronoms 


Farmers 


1. 


Stnall fanners (0-3 ha.) 


17% 


14| 


U% 


43% 


2 


(4-7 ha.) 


79 


70 


65 


74 


3 


UQ 1 y ^1 1 aniiwra \ / t r iq , ^ 


82 


78 


86 


73 


4 




31 


9 




31 


6, 


(KZ) 


62 


67 


54 


40 


6. 


Agri. -Businesses/ 
Komblnats (KIK) 


31 


43 


44 


38 




Non-agri .rural 
households 




1 


1 


8 


8. 


City residents 




2 


1 


7 


9. 


Stores, general 




5 


3 


29 


10. 


Stores, agricultural 


48 


49 


,44 


58 




Respondents 


29 


414 


279 


650 



Table 7. First l^riority Audience Considerations of Farmers by 
the Size of Farm 

Percent 

Size of Farm 



Audience Less than 




Over 


3 ha. 


4-7 ha. 


7 ha. 


Small farmers (0-3 ha,) 58^ 


m 


m 


M1ddle-s1ze farmers (4-7 ha.) 73 


82 


73. 


Larger farmers (over 7 ha.) 65 


73 


71 



farmers do not consider themselves top priority in tarms of extension 
service assis tance, they feel they should not be excluded. 

Comparing farmer responses by region, see Table 8, there is little 
doubt that farniers feel that they should be focus of any new agricultural 
program activity. We suspict that the relative closer farmer relationship 
of KIK's and KZ's in Prekmurji, particularly with KIK Pomurka, explains 
the huge differences between Prekmurji and Primorska farmers in consider- 
ing existing organizations as part of program activity for assistance. 

Table 8. Extension Service Audience, First 
Priorities of Slovene Farmers in Different Regions 

Percent 

« .. Regions 
Audience to be Served PTik^ Stajer- Dolenj- Primor- 

— =— — — — "lurje ska gka ska 



1. Small farmers (0-3 ha.) 441 m m 2S% 

2. Middle-sized farmers (4- 

7 ha.) 85 78 62 77 

3. . Larger farmers (7+ ha.) 88 54 gl 79 ' 

4. Part-time farmers 45 25 44 15 

5. Agricultural co-ops (KZ) 53 44 34 g 

6. Agri.-Businesses/Kombinats 
(KIK) 66 



38 24 



7. Non-agri. rural house- 
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holds 


6 


12 


20 




8. City residents 


4 


9 


16 




9. Stores, general 


23 


26 


23 




10. Stores, agricultural 


85 


64 


54 


17 


Respondents* 


178 


138 


115 


52 


*Data based on 483 individual 


interviews in the regions listed. 
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The relative Importance Prekitiurje and Stajerska farmers attach to 
.program assistance for farm stores, equal to or more Important than middle 
sized farmgrs, suggests that some activittts will by their very nature 
have to be channeled through KZ's and KIK's. Further study to clarify 
and specify explicit types of program services to be provided farm stores 
Is obviously suggested by this strong farmer interest. 

Concluding Remarks 

We feel the study findings suggest a rather considerable difference 
of opinion between farmers and agronoms/leglslators regarding what the 
program priorities of the new extension service should be. Farmers see 
program priorities across the board: agriculture, home and family, 
communtiy development, etc, Agronoms and legislators tend to confine 
program priorities to agriculture: production, marketing, and management. 

As a necessary first step, we urge that this apparent difference of 
opinion be resolved before a new extension service is organized. We say 
"apparent difference" because we are convinced that both groups are 
really after the same goals of an Improved quality of life for rural 
Slovenes. There is no doubt that agronoms and legislators would like to 
see KZ's and KIK's strengthened , On the other hand, it also makes common 
sense to realize that farmers live each day with more than Just agricul- 
ture on their minds, 

Here's what we think 1s Important, that is, if we read farmers cor- ' 
rectly. They were telling us that they are anxious to support and partici- 
pate In any number of progranis that perhaps existing organizations could 
provide, given a bit of time and financial needed resources. 

What we are most worried about is not the exclusion of fanner priority 



programs from the portfolio of tha new extension servi'ce^.^ We are worried 
over the very real possibility that the new extension service will be 
given the full responsibnity but not the flhancial means to undertake or 
sustain action programs at the vinage level. What then? What win this 
do to the credibility and participation levels between farmers and the 
existing organizations? 

It is our imprission that the existing Slovene agricultural organiza- 
tions have or could read'lly develop the capacity to provide both the needid 
leadership and local level staff in the non-agricultural program areas. 
We would urge agronoms and legislators to reconsider their thinking with 
respect to program priorities. The identification of specific program 
actions in agriculture, home and family and cormiunity davtlopment will 
yield a full portfolio of program services sensitive to individual and 
village needs. These programs will strvi to strengthen existing 
organizations (assuming that they will play a prime role 1n the new 
extension service) through increised support generated by committed. ' 
participation by the entire farm family. 



Re port II. 

Does Agriculture Hold a Future For 
SI 0 Vine Farmers? 

— Farmer opinions 1n the Sprlnq 
of 1972 

Approximately one-half of the 542 farmers we 1nterv1twe4 In 23 
different villages Indicated they felt agriculture held a future for tvm. 
Likewise, the remaining half were not too optimistic. 

There was considerable variation among the regions on the future of 
farming question as can be seen In Table 1. For example, while 78 percent 
of Prekmurje's farmers were optimistic, only 67 percent of those interviewed 
1n Primorska felt the same way. Actually, 3 out of the 4 regions included 
in the survey did not hold optimistic opinions when it came to the future 
of Slovene agriculture: 

* 

Table 1, Future In Farming, Opinions 
of Sloveni Farmers by Region 

^ . See a Future 1n 

Mgion AgncuUure 

Prekmurje 73^ 

Stajerika , 331 

Dolenska 331 

Primorska 171 

Kteping in mind that the findings vary among the riglons, we found 
the following farmer profile characteristics related to situations where 
farmers tended to hold optimistic views towards the future of agriculturer 
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(1 ) Qgt1mjst1c farjers tinded to own farms with more arabla land: 

Farm Siiet See a Future in 

Arable Land Agriculture 

0-3 hectars , 311 

4-7 hectars 64% 

7 or more hectars J]% 

(2) Qptimlstic farmers were visited by agronoiris more frequently 
than. those holding negative views. Similarly^ they attended 
demonstrations and short courses/classes more frequently: 



i Visit By Sii a Futurf In 

Agronom Agriculture 

Yis 61% 

No 39% " 



(3) Proportionately, fewer Qptimistic farmers held off-farm Jobs: 



ers Hold an See a Future in 

Farm Job Agriculture 
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Yes 24% 
No 76% 

(4) Optimistic farmers tended to live in vi 11 ages that had a 
higher percentaga of agricultural households. We also found 
that the percentage of optimistic farmers tended to increase 
as the villagt bficame more physically Isolated* 

(5) ' Villages that provided more community services^ e,g. , water p 

asphalt roads I bus services school Ss stores » etc^^ had greater 
proportion of optimistic farmers than those with relatively 
few local vniage services available, 



As we noted, one-half of thi farmers interviewed were rather negative 
• on the future of agriculture for them and their family. When asked why 
thin didn't see a future in agriculture, three key reasons emerged: 

(1) Their particular farm was too small to be economically viable 
(24«) ■ . ■ 

(2) They had no one left at home to assist with farming oparations 
(24«) 

(3) Low agricultural prices (221) 

Other major reasons given were the farm was located on poor land and 
. high taxes. 

When askfd what types of programs or actions farmers felt were 
needed to improve the "perspective" of Slovene agriculture, virtually 
all farmers had positive suggestions. As can be seen in Table 2, farmers 
in all regions tend to agree on five or six first priority actions that 
would serve to improve the futurt of Slovene agriculture: 

(1) Stabilize agricultural prices 

(2) Continued effort to mechanize production 

(3) Expand private farmer access to farm and home credit ' 

(4) Reduce taxes 

(5) Include private farmers in social insurance coverage at 
comparable levels with workers in the social sector (approvid 
In a Slovene referendum in November, 1972) 

(6) Design and implement programs for rural youth 
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Table 2. Suggested Action Program Anas to Improve the 
Future of Sloytne Agriculture^ Farmer Opinions 





First 


Program Priority by 


Percent 


Program Suggestions 


.Prlmor- 

ska 


Do! en- 
ska 


Stajer 
ska 


r rcK — 

mur.^e 


Agricultural Marketing 
(e.g., stabilize prices, 
equalize subsidy payment) 


30% 




21 % 


37% 


Agricultural Mechanization 
(e.g., additional types, 
cost, credit) 


4 


23 


31 


9 


Farm and Home Credit 


26 


6 


12 


9 


Tax Reduction 


6 


19 


18 


15 


Social Security Coveragi 
(e.g., pensions, health care) 


6 


6 


8 


15 


Rural Youth 


14 


5 


2 


2 


Govtrnment-Farmer 
Relationships 


2 


5 


4 


t 

1 


Other 


12 


8 


4 


4 


Totals 


1001 


1001 ' 


1001 


100* 
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Just as important in the question concerning the future that agriculture 
holds for Slovene families were the disturbed feelings many farmers expressed 
relative to (1) the declining self-sufficiency of Slovenia agriculturany, 
(2) young children growing up in today's villages, and (3) older people 
living out their lives on farms. 

In talking with Slovene farmers, we found a deep concern expressed 
for the present trend that sees Slovenia becoming increasingly dependent 
on other regions/countries for her food supplies. Just what degree of 
self-sufficiency in food production Slovenia shoilild strive to malntian is 



not cleafj that is, In what commodities and at what levels. The quistion 
of self-sufficiency in food production has the makings of a highly charged 
Issue in the Slovene countryside. It Is sufflciint to say that Slovene 
farmers seem more concerned than their urban brothers that Slovene bread 
and butter comes to their plate with a passport. , 

With respect to children, many parents were visably disturbed that 
a generation of children were growing up in iconomically dying households. 
This situation was neither in the best Interests of the children nor the 
country they felt. Several felt that one place to start was with a more 
active effort to extend equal educational opportunities to rural youth 
(compared to urban children). High teacher turnover rates, the unavail- 
ability of teachers, school closings, limited vocational program offerings 
In rural areas, poorly equipped schools, and a lack of stipends for rural 
:'Outh were spicific Issues parents mentioned as possible starting places 
to improve the rural educational situation. 

Just what can be done to brighten the promist of a better tomorrow 
for older men and women was a subject more often "felt" than talked about, 
in any length. Wheii the issue how to improve the living conditions for 
older people was talked about, extending "complete" social insurance and 
pension benefits were most fraquently mentioned. Free public transportation, 
more extensive home visits by nursing staff, and assistance with household 
'chores were other possibil itits mentioned as ways to improve the future of 
aged Slovenes living out their lives on small parcels of land, 

In concluslonj 1t was our feeling that things appear reasonably 
positive in approximately on-half of Slovenia's 178,000 farm households. 
This, wi filt, was a solid and positive finding. However, we clearly noted 
on unhealthy frustration, sometimes apathy, in far too many households to 
remain content with the existing situation. 



The key to brining a new positivism to the Slovene countrysida In 
large measure appears to rest 1n legislative policy considerations that 
will visably Improve and equalize the social/economic goods and services 
at the grassroots vil lage leveU 



Report ni. 

Improving Slovene Villagi Life 

— Program priority opinions of legislators 
agronoms, and farmers in the Spring of 1972. 

Rural people and their paid public reprisintatlvis, whether they be 
1n government or on the staff of an area cooperative, are not always in 
agreement on the specific actions necessary to Improve vlllagi living 
standards. 

The information that follows 1s directed at the task of improving 
awareness among liglslators, agronoms, and farmer groups of one another's 
opinions on the question of program priorities for Improving village life 
in rural Slovenia. Hopifully, this information will reach the parties 
before hard extension program dtcisions are made that could potentiany 
slow the pace of equal 111 ng urban-rural living standards 

We asked a combined group of over 1370 legislators, agronoms, and 
farmers their opinion as to what was the first priority in their estimation 
to improve village life.* 

From Tables 1 and 2, it is fairly clear that farmers see the improving 
of village living standards 1n terms of projects that would improve road 
surfaces, bring stores and public services to the village. The lagislator- 
agronom group, on the other hand, placed their program priorities on first 
improving agriculture as opposed to doing something specific in the village. 
Increasing production and stabilizing price fluctuations of agricultural 
commodities were the key program priorities according to legislators and . 
agronoms. 
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_ *Addit1onally, farmers were asked several questions after giving their 
pnonty responses to improvi village life, to give their^opTnion as to 
improving their agricultural situatlon(s). These responses appear In the 
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Table 1. Sunimary of First Program Priorities to Improvi Slovene 
Villagf Life, A Comparison of Legislator, 
Agro,nom and Farmer Opinions 



First Prograni Priority 



Village services and buildings 
Agricultural Problems 



Percent 



_ Legislators 

Republic C ounty Aoronoms Farmers 
76 89 



141 

86 



6B% 
32 



Table 2 First Priority Suggestions to Improve Slovene 
Life, A Comparison of Legislator, Agronom and 
Farmer Opinions 



Program Priority 



Legislators 



Percent 



Republic County Aaronoms Farmprs 



Roads and Transportation 




105^ 


6% 


41% 


Water Service 


9 


10 


6 


IZ 


Stores. Schools, Post Office^ etc. 


5 


9 


4 


10 


Farm and Home Credit 




n 


13 


6 


Land Consolidation 


5 


7 


6 


5 


Social Insurance/pensions 




10 


8 


3 


Agricultural Politics 


9 


n 


15 


6 


Increasing Agricultural Production 


38 


15 


19 


5 


Price Stabilization 


29 


18 


22 


4 


Agricultural Mechanization 


5 


3. 


5 


4 


Other* 


2 


4 


1 


4 


Total 


100^ 


1001 


10(^ 





From Tables 1 and 2, it appears a major difference of opinion exists 
between farmers and the leglslator-agronom group as to what specific 
actions would serve to improve the quality of Slovene village life. 
Legislators and agronoms seam to be saying^ "An Improvid standard of 
village living will follow on the heels of increased production and 
actions to ease the cost-price squeeze." 

The assumption here Is that legislators and agronoms appear to place 
their highest priority on actions directed at gentratlng Increased rural 
income (means) that at a later dati can be used for specific village 
Improvement projects. 

Farmers seem to be countering with something like, '-What you 
(legislators and agronoms) say may be true. Nevertheless, we would like 
to see more of the money that we are giving to the cities (taxes) return 
back to the village to improve roads, bring water into our houses and 
standardize rural electrical service so we too can use new motors and 
appliances," 

Projects that will get rid of mud and dust once and for all (ends) 
carry considerably more appeal with 68 percent of the Slovene farmers 
we interviewed than income generating programs. If we read the farmers 
correctly, they, seem to be saying that they (farmers) didn't feel that by 
sending more money to the cities would in Itself help grow wings on it 
for a return trip to the villaget 1*e.5 sending more tax money to the 
city from the farm might make good planning sense , , , but clearly 
lacks a common sense appeal to farmers • 

It is our impression that the means versus ends differences of 
opinion among the two groups (farmers and legislators-agronoms) can 1n 
part be explained by the different professional orientation of the two 
groups. 
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The lagislator-agronom group, by profession, is planning oriented. 
Coupled with this, for the most part, legislators and agronoms are not 
permanent vniage risidents, that is, they and their families don't 
have to cope dally with lower levels of public services than they enjoy 
in towns and cities. The net result of this is that the -natural" 
concern of legislators and agronoms 1s not going to be so much in terms 
of social servicis as it is going to be towards income producing programs. 
In effect, a SOOsOOO ton increase in wheat carries a dinar figure that 
can be entered in the national balance sheet which is quite vi sable and 
accountable t A road made less muddy is obscure by comparison . * * except 
for the farm families who use the road. 

The pQint that needs emphasizing because It directly relates to 
farmer commitment to new extension programs, IS that farmers are of the 
mind that what they needed was more visable development activity in the 
village rather than continued promises of something to come. This being 
the case, energetic farmer commitment to new extension program actions is 
not assured if the new programs are narrowly focused on the economic 
aspects of agrlQultural production. 

Perhaps the most significant study finding In terms of extension 
program priorities was the "re-discovery" that just because a man or 
woman is a farmer doesn't mean that they eat, sleep, and talk agriculture 
24 hours a day . > , a reminder for extension staff and planners the 
world over . 

From the range of "normally expected" concerns listed 'in Table 2, 
it's rather obvious that the things farmers think important for improved 
village living standards basically aren't all that different than we 



would expect from agronoms or legislators if they took up permanent 
residence in a village. For example, how would urban Slovenes react to 
the following situations we found: 
Idrija Area : 

A five hectar farm holding. The family unit consists of a man, 
wife, and five young children. The husband gets up at 4:00 a.m, each 
day, breakfasts, walks over an hour to the nearest bus stop; rides on 
a bus for 1 1/2 hours to work arriving at 7:00 a.m. Wife is home 
with farm work and young children. The husband returns home between 
6 and 7 p.m. from work. Action Program : Extend bus service. 

Pohorje Area : 

Young farm girl, older parents, closest water to house is 
500 meters over hilly terrain. Water for house, cattle and stock 
is hand carried. During dry weather and during hard freezes water 
must be carried over 1 kilometer. Action Program : Home credit and/or 
teams for well drilling or cistern systems. 

In examining Table 3 to get a better reading on Just what types of. 
services of projects the new extension service might include in this 
village action program priorities, we found that: 

1) Daily Food Items , were available in 11 of the 28 villages. In 
another 11 villages farmers purchased food items in neighboring 
villages. Residents 1n the remaining 6 villages traveled to 
larger cities to purchase daily food items (e.g., bread, sugar, 
etc, ). 

2) Agricultural Sales or Pick-up Stations, were spaced so that 
farmers 1n 13 of the 28 villages regularly used local or 
neighboring village facilities for the sale of farm commodities 
such as livestock, milk, fruit, and wine grapes. Farmers in the 
remaining 14 villages were oriented to larger towns and regional 
canters for their commodity sales. 
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3) Agricultural Supplies ^ Items such as seed, fertiliztrs, and feed 
concentrates, were available in 6 of the vniages. KZ and KIK 
stores In neighboring villages provided supplies for another 
11 of the villages. In the remaining 10 villages farmers 
traveled to larger towns and regional centers for their repro- 
ductory supplies. 



4) Clothes/Textiles a 


nd Furniture i 


In most instances, Farm families 




shopped in smaller 


towns (e.g. , 


Sezana, Crnomelj, SI. Gradec, 




Lendava) or larger cities (e.g. 


5 Trstp Novo MestOp Celje, Murska 




Sobota) for clothi 


ng^ textiles and home furnishing needs. 




Table 3, Average Distance Traveled by Slovene Farmers for Various 
Farm Related Purchases and SaleSt A Comparison by Region 








Average Kilometers Traveled 




Prupose of Trip 


Prekmurje 


Stajerska Dolenska Primorska 


Household food items 


IJ 


3.2 3.7 


3.7 


Agricultural products 


1.1 


5,8 5.2 


7.8 


Agricultural supplies 


3.3 


5.2 4,2 


8.0 


Furniture 


10.1 


10,1 7.2 


12.2 


Clothing textiles 


13.2 


10,2 12,2 


13.0 


Important is the findir 


ig that daily 


food items were not available In 





17 of the 28 villages* And that, on the average, Stajerska, Dolenska^ and 
Primorska ftrm wives had to travel almost 7 kilometers (round trip) for food 
Items. A fact that certainly must work a hardship on older farmers and 
young mothers - particularly during bad weather. The extension service 



(KZ and KIK organizations for that matter) stand to receiva instint 
support for program action that would bring a mobili grociry stort or 
stock a local bu1lding/honie with food Items for local sale. 

The fact that most Slovene farm familiis will ginerally travel a 
few extra kilometers for wider selection and perhaps bttter prices for 
clothing and furniture is not surprising. What \m interesting was tha 
finding that due to a mixture of competitive pricas, customer credit^ 
and In some cases, a widtr selection, well over half of the farmtrs ■ 
voiced a preference to do their shopping 1n smaller town centers rather 
than travel to Ljubljana, Celje, or Maribor. 

Quantifying the Impact of farmer marketing and purchasing patterns 
on the efficiency of Slovene agricultural production is conjecture at 
best. We don't know, for example, if the marketing and purchasing pattirns 
reflect the result of "farmer intenigence" concerning competitive prices 
(which is no doubt the case in many Instances) or the reflection of 
traditional marketing patterns that may or may not make "economic sense." 

However, it is our opinion that the current marketing and purchasing 
patterns contain rather explicit situations wherein changes would benefit 
both the farmer and lower the consumer costs of Slovene agricultural 
production. Further study of the following types of situations we 
encountered would, we feel, benefit both sides of the market: 

1) Local fresh milk pick-up unavanable In several instances with 
next vniages far enough away to "cost" In terms of farmer time 
and milk quality, 

2) Less than fully competitive local agricultural price policits 
(unwritten territorial agreements among KZ and KIK organizations) 
in comparison to other Slovene or Yugoslav areas. 
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3} Insufficient commodity and farni supply price Information was 
available to farmers, e.g., differences between potentially 
competltlvi KZ's and KIK's daily or weekly market conmodlty 
prices for different Slovene and Yugoslav cities, etc. 

4) Limited farnier knowledge concerning the variation in production 
contracts and agreements for solid farmer comparltive analysis 
(e.g., prices, benefits, conditions, etc.) available from KZ's 
and KIK's located In other regions of Slovenia or Yugoslavia, 

5) Limited progranming and distribution capacities of KZ and KIK 
organizations with respect to local availability of reproductory 
items when farmers need them : seed, feed, fertnizer, machinery 
and spray materials. 

t 

In summary, we felt that Slovene farmers were not really in disagreement 
with their legislator-agronom colleagues over the importance of continuing 
extension programs aimed at production. What they were saying is that they 
stood fully ready to participate even more so than 1n the past, in new 
action programs under the leadership of the extension service that made 
their village a better place to live for them and their chndren. 



Report IV. 



Information-Use Patterns Among Slovene Farmers 

--An ajialysis of personal and mass 
miia scurces of infomatlon related 
^ to new machinery and agrlculttiral 

credit, 

A key factor in the ^option of ijiproved farmng practices is the 
availability and farmer-constmption of information pertaining to new 
technology* 

It was our feeling that if Slovene agronoms Imew which information 
sources farmers were using on a daily basis (e-g** newspapers, radio ^ 
agronoms) they could, with this taiowledge, more effectively channel the 
best available infomation directly to farmers for the combined tasks 
of improving agriculture and village life. 

In an attenpt to gather currKit infoTmation IntelllgOTce, we sought 
answers in the following three areas* ^ 

1) What sources of information did farmers turn to for their 
first loiowledge of new developnents in agricultural credit 
programs. Secondly^ once farmers were "aware" of a new de- 
velopment ^ which infomation source would they turn to for the 
best decisionmaking information concerning the new practice, 

2) WiBt effect does the type of faming practice have on the 
source of infomation famers anticipated using? For exajple, 

^Fanners wre asked two open-ended questions: (1) 'TOiere would you most 
likely hear about a new developnent in Onachineiy/credit)?*' (2) 'Tifliere 
would you seek the best information for Cmachinery/credit)?'^ Each 
question was asked for tovo inproved faming practices: new agricultural 
machineiy md new credit programs. Note, questions mre phrased to find 
out which infoimation sources famers anticipated they would turn to or use. 



do farmeTS key on the seme information sources for relntivcly 
•Visible" new developments in farm machinery such as a plow, 
mower, sprayer, tractor, etc. , as they were for more con^jlex 
farming practices such as in the case of farm credit? 

3) Are there any farmer characteristics that seem to be re- 
lated to information =use patterns? For example, do any regional 
Infomatlon-use patterns or patterns related to the size of fam, 
or the age of fanners exist that have immediate information 
progranming use? 

One note before going into findings. Of the 542 farmers interviewtd, 
92 percent owned radios and 86 percent subscribed to newspapers. Unfor- 
tunately we didn't get a solid reading on T. V. owiership. Media in- 
formation access we fou nd was readily available In virtually all RlnvenR 
fann homes. 

1. "First" and "Best" Infomatlon Sources 

Slovene famers told us they depend primarily on (1) radio broad- 
casts (most frequently mentioned were the noon-time and' Sunday prograns), 
(2) conversations with KZ and KIK staff, (S) newspaper articles, and 
(4) local neighbors for their first infonnatlon concerning new develop- 
ments in agriculture. When It comes to a final best source of infoimation 
fairors overi dieljningly, 84 percent, singled out KZ and KIK agronoms as the 
source the y would seek out. See Table 1. 

We feel it is fair to conclude fron the data in Table 1 tlmt (1) 
Slovene fanners use a mixture of mass media and inteipersonal channels to 
secure their first Imowledge of new agricultural technology, (2) when 
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Table 1, Information Sources by Stages for New 
Agricultural Technology 

Percent by Source 





First 
Info nnat ion 


Final 
Inforniation 


Neighbors 


121 


12% 


Agronoms 


29 


84 


Damonstrations/Classes 


2 




Radio 


31 


2 


Nawspapers 


20 . 


2 


T, V, 


6 






1001 


1001 



seeking out the "best" final type Information^ Slovene famTers are almost 
exclusively oriented to inte:^ersonal information sources ^ i,e..^ agronraSj 
and neighbors 5 (3) the agronom cadre appears as the single most inportant 
Infonnatlon channel ^ particularly so when one considers that broadcasts 
and newspaper articles are generally produced by agronoms. 

In general 5 the Slovene findings mirror faoier inforimtion use 
pattems in other develi^ed countries. That is to say, most farmers use 
a mixture of personal and mass media sources for their first information 
while^ "final'' infonnation generally comes from interpersonal sources, 
nmely extension workers and neighbors. 

In cOTparing the information use patterns of Slovene famers with 
those of Ui S. farniers^ one extremely u^ortant difference cr^s up* 
Hiis concerns , the relative In^^ortanc© of extension (agronom) cadre in the 
ccammication network. Table 2 li^lcates that the Slovene agronom is 

O 
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Table 2, . Infonnation Sources for New Agricultural 
Technology: A COTparison of First and Final 
Sources for Slovene and U, S. (Iowa) Farmers* 



Percent by Source 

First Final 
Infonnation Infonnation 



Information Source 


Slovene 
Famers 


Iowa 
Farmers 


Slovene 
Fariners 


Iowa 
Farmers 


Neighbors/Local 


121 


22% 


12% 


S4I 


Agronoms 


31 


27 


84 


31 


Mass Media 


57 


51 


4 


IS 




loot 


1001 


lOOi 


1001 



considerably more toportant as a direct infonnatiQn source (84 percent) 
than the U.S. extension advisor Is to American farrerSs (51 percent). 
Our data suggest that 2 1/2 times as many Slovene farmers as Iowa farmers 
key on agronom cadre in the decision making stages of the adoption pro- 
cess, Similarly I Iowa fairors (54 percent) appear to rely more heavily 
on local famers for final types of infomation/advlce (54 percent) than 
do extension staff (agronans) (31 percent)* 
/ 

2, TfpQ of New Fam Practice and Information Sources 

Data reported by Slovene fanners in Table 3 suggests that as the 
complexity of a new farming prace increases (credit vs* machinery) fanners 
tend to rely more heavily on direct contact with pec^le to get their 
first news, 



The source of Iowa Infonnation is Everett M, Rogers and George M* Beal, 
'*^e Importance of Personal Influence in the Adoption of Tectaological 
Chmges^" Social Forces , Vol, 36 ^ pp* 329-335* 



TaMe 3. Infonnation Sources by Stages 
mid lypB of Inproved Farming Practice 

Percent by Sourca 



Infoimtion Source 

Friends 
Agronoms 

Demonstrations/Classes 

Radio 

Newspapers 



First 

Information . InfoTTnation 
Machinery Credit Machinery Credi t 



12t 
21 

2 ^ 
33" 
23 

8^ 

loot 



12i 
V 35i 37 
1 
30 

y 651 16 

4 



131 
MOI 84 



501 



2 
1 



1001 



1001 



121 
85 

1 
2 

1001 



The practical significance in the finding that Slovene farmers (65 percent) 
are oriented towards media sources of information for new machinery technology, 
coiq)led with the "equal" inportance of media and interpersonal information in 
the case of new credit programs, suggests two conmimi cations programming 
considerations: 

1) Broadcast (radio and T.V.) and print media, as currently being 
utilized, appears to be effective in comnuni eating news about relatively 
unconplicated new farming practices- -farm machinery in particular. Taking this 
into consideration, manufacturers and agricultural conmimications specialists 
can expect to get high return for their infoimatlon dinar utilizing the media. 
This return can be further increased with local media information consumption 
data (e.g. , newspapers vs. radio) such as that provided in the next section. 

2) The information credibility of agronoms is quite high particular in 
the area of credit. This is a piece of infomation "intelligence" that banking 
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institutions should use in any concerted effort to e^^and faim credit use 
and/or djnprove the effectiveness of farm credit, 

3. Farmer Profile Qiaracteristics and Infomation-Use Patterns , 

A COTibined total of over 50 regional, comunity- level ^d individual 
farmer characteristics were analyEed to Identify infonnation'-use relation- 
ships that might have practical use in iji^roving the flow of information 
to farmers, Mille the aialysis is not conTplete, the differences associ- 
ated with five characteristics appear to have value in terms of re -chan- 
neling current Infomation resources to make maximum use of the identified 
differences in infoMiation consumption patterns, 
1. Regional Variations 

Table 4, A Regional Comparison of First Infoimation 
Sources for New Agriailtural Machinery ^ Fanners, by Regions 

Percentage Distribution 
Region Neighbor Agronom Media 

PreloTiurje l| 12 1 

Itajerska 20 20 

Dolenska 14 46 

Primprska 37 17 

^ Table 5* Mass Media Infomiation Sources Regional Data, 
First Infomation for Agricultural Machineiy, Famers by Region 



Percentage Distribution 



Region 


Total 1 Media 
CTable 4] 


Newspaper 


Radio 


T. V, 


Protonurje 


(873 


16t 


741 


10| 


Stajerska 


(60) 


S3 


40 


7 


Dolenska 


(40) 


61 


2S 


14 


Primorska 


(463 


48 


9 


43 



87| 
60 
40 
46 



Fran the data in Table 4 and Table S dealing with machinery information 
sources, it is clear that Prekmurje farmers (87 percent) are almost ex- 
clusively media oriented for their first new infomation. Further, local 
radio is in pretty much control of the Prekmurje media market (74 percent) 
when it cranes to new fam machine technology. 

Farmers in the remaining regions are more or less equally divided 
between personal and media information sources. However, the infomation- 
use mix reveals several interesting patterns .• 

-- Prlmorska farmers key heavily on neighbors (37 percent) which is 
twice the figure for agronoms, also, 

Primorska farmers rely almost entirely on Slovene and Italian T.V. 
(43 percent) and newspapers (48 percent) for their media infor- 
mation, that is, radio emissions don't seem to enter the media 
picture . 

" Dolenska f aimers key heavily on agronrans (46 percent) for their / 
first information—a situation which is quite remarkable when you 
consider that Dolenska and Stajerska famers had been visited 
less frequently (only 22 percent of the farms) thm fanners in 
other regims, Primorska (38 percent) and Prekmurje (SS percent), 
see Table 6. . 

-- Agronoms were identified as tiie single best source of final-type 
Infonnation in all regions. 

SummariEing the media market, it appears that local and republic 
newspapers more than hold their own (48-61 percent of the market) In Dolenska, 
Stajerska, md Primorska. TTie radio has pretty much control of the 
Prelonurje market and is fairly strong in Stajerska. Lastly, T. V. program-' 
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" rning is a strong coTpatitor among Primorska famers but remains relatively 
imused in other regions of Slovenia, 

Table 6. Selected rsolatlon Characteristics of 
Slovene Fanners by Region 



Percant 

Selected Isolations : /-^ . — — 

Characteristics Pretonurje Stajerska Dolenska Priinorska 



Home fann visit by agronom 


55% 


221 


22% 


38« 


FaTmer attended Demohstration 


42 


25 


39 


46 


Off -f am Job, famer 


24 


32 


37 


SO 


Off-fam Job, vdfe 


9 


17 


21 


31 


Off-faim Job, either 


31 


45 


52 . 


56 


Trips/month out of village* 


14* 


10* 


11* 


20* 


C*Average Nianber) 










2 . Isolation 










Utilizing individual famer 


data in ej 


Lther in 


dex fom (e.g.. 


com- 



^ bining several characteristics together) or con^saring single character- 
istics such as numbers of trips or kilometers traveled , one conslstant 
infoimatlon-use pattern emerged: the^ lass physically isolated a 
farmer is, the greater his use of mass media becomes* In effect^ 
the "closer*' a farmer is to urban Slovenia ^ the greater his media 
consunption at the awareness stage when it comes to new fa™ teclmology. 
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Table 7, A Coniparison of Plrst Infomiation .Purees 
by Famer Isolation 



Isolation Index* 



Infonnatlon Source 


(most J 
1 


2 


3 


I 

4 ... 


Least J 
10 


Personal 


54 


39 


30 


20 


22% 










■ Stable— 




Mass Media 


46 


61 


70 


80 


78% 



* Each percentile number (1-10) represents 101 of the faimers inter- 
viewed on the fam machinery question* 



An interesting finding was that Slovene farmers have their highest or- 
ientation towards agronoms (75 percent - 50 percent) as first sources of 
infoCTatlon during the initial stages of becoming less Isolated. That is ^ 
after an "isolation threshold" Is crossed, see Table 8, Uie relative im- 
portance of agronoms tends to stabilize at around 60-65 percent of the 
Interpersonal information source category. 



Table 8. A Conparison of Personal Sources of 
First Infomatlon by Farmer Isolation 



Isdlation Index* 



Infbimation Source 


(most) 
1 


2 


3 


4 


Cleast) 
... lb 


Neighbor/friend 


36 


25 


19 


35. 


381 












- Stable.— 


Agronom/ technician 


64 


75 


81 


65 


62i 



*Each percentile nwnber (1-10) represents 10% of the farmers interviewd 
responding in the personal infonnation category, 
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We are ODnvinced that a blush exists in the relative in^rtaiice of 
agronoms in the development or de -isolation process, 'me reason for the 
patteni and if the pattern extends beyond the individual to the village or ' 
region is not totally clear, m suspect, however, that agronoms may be 
naturally attracted to peopleMllages undergoing a major renaissance , i.e. , 
a renaissance attraction factor may exist. 

In any case, agronrans appear to have a peak effectiveness period at 
the village level that can be maximized. 

3. Size of Fann 

Before discussing the in£omation=use patterns based on differences 
in fann size, it is well to note that regional variations in farm sizes 
and arable land was considerable. ITiis is to say that 0 - 3 ha and 
4 - 7 ha categories have propbrtionally greater percentages of 
Prelonurje and Primorska farms included Cbased on famers interviewed): 

Average Farm Size in Hectars 

Total Arable 



Region Land 



Prelanurje s,9 

Stajerska ■ 8.5 
Dolenska io,6 
Primorska 7,4 



4.6 
4.1 
3.5 
1.8 



While the trends appear to be relatively minor, Tables 9 and 10 
indicate that: ' 

1) Agronoms become more Important as first sources of infor- 
mation as farm sizes increase, 

2) Newspapers share, a greater portion of the media marltet as 
farm size increases, 
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3) As farm size increases, fatmers tend to rely relatively less 
on mass media. Nevertheless, the mass media percentage of the 
total first infonnation market remains a solid 62 percent 
OTiong larger farmers* 



Table 9, A Con^arison of First Informtion 
Sources for New Agricultural Machinery 
by Size of Faim 



Percentage Distribution 
Farm Size Neighbor AgronOT Media 

0 = 3 ha . 131 121 75% 

4 - 7 ha 13 ^ 20 67 

over 7 ha, =11 11 62 



Table 10* Mass Media Information Sources^ 
First Infomiation for Farm Ntachinery 
^ Size of Fam 



I Media 



Percentage Distribution 



5 



Farm Size [see Table 91 Newspaper Radio T. V 

0 - 3 ha (75) 27t 5^ 2% 

4 - 7 ha (67) 25 68 7 

over 7 ha (62) 46 41 13 

4) ^ 

Aside from the mildly su^rlsing finding in Table 11 that 

age apparently did not affect the Infonnatlon-use pattem of Slovene 

fanners, the remaining findings were more or less e^^ected*. 
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1. TTie radio is relatively more inportait to older fanners 
than yoimger ones^ 

2. Likewise J newsprint as a first source of infomiatlon tends 
to decrease with age. Whether total newsprint ^ perhaps read 
"late" decreases with age is not toiown, 

3. Yoimger people tend to be more oriented to T.V, than older 
farmers. - 



Table 11. Mass Media Infomation Sources ^ Information 
for Farm Nfechinery by Age of Fairor 



Age 

under 30 
31 ' 45 
46 - 60 
over 60 



Total Percent 
Media 

(73) 

(67) 

C703 

(64) 



Percontage DistributiOTi 
Newspaper Radio T.V. 

43% 371 20% 

42 35 X3 

30 .57 13 

30 62 8 



5) Sex ' 

Approximately 20 percent of the 543 famers interviewed were 
women. Based on this sanple, the follomng differences in infonnation- 
use pattems were noted with respect to fam machinery first infonnation 
sources: 

1. Men (69 parcsnt) tended to be more oriented to mass nedia 
sources of information than women (54 percent) . 

2. Women were oriented relatively stronger towards neighbors 
(22 percent) than men (10 percent) for first infonmtion. 
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1. ^ecific to mass mediae men (54 percent) are more oriented 
to the radio than women (43 percent). Likewise, women 
(41 percent) tend to be oriented a bit more to the newspaper 
as a source of first infommtion than men (33 percent) . 

Concluding Remarks 

Several cogent policy considerations are suggested in the study 
findings. Slovene farmers have identified the agronom as today's most 
inportant link in the conmunication and impleirentation of new agricultural 
technology. The differential use pattern of radio, newspapers, and T.V. 
as first sources of information was ej^ected. ITiese findings should aid 
' can be made use of immediately. 

nie identification of differential infonnation-use patterns among 
Slovene fanners should suggest to local KZ's and KIK's that they have an 
economic stake in identifying village-level differencEs in their respective 
geographic service areas. 

It is our in^ression that the very key role that Slovene agronoms are 
playing in inproving the rural standard of living should not be obscured 
by the apparent growing use of media sources of Infonnatlon by Slovene 
farmers. TTie personal "electricity" between the fanner and agronom is 
real. With over 8 out of 10 Slovene farmers identifying KZ and KIK agronoms 
as their key source of decision-making quality agricultural infomiation, 
the in^ortance of agTonoms cannot be overstressed in rural Slovenia today. 



Report V. 



A Two Dimensional Cormuni cation Infrastructure-Interaction View 
to the Shaping of Individual Bahavior Patterns: A 
Progress Report Based on Slovene Research Data 



One of the underlying objectives of the Slovene research activity 
was to document the physical movament of farmers for various farm and 



home activities. The reasoning behind this was that we fait by quantifying 
personal interaction we could get a more reliable estimate of changes 
1n "agricultural behavior" than by relying on predictions based on the 
standard social and economic indicator types of data. 

Actually, we had nor have any argument with the importance of soda! 
and economic indicators in exerting their particular Influences on the 
shaping of behavior. At best, however, we felt the Influence was inferential, 
a potential resource. Conceptuany we felt we were on firm ground. That 
is, the mere existence of business or level of income does not In itSelf 
shape behavior. Changes, we felt, stemmed from man using (interacting) 
what he had access to or what he had accumulated. 

What we wanted was the capacity to get a "basal metabolism" reading 
that measured the electricity generated by farmers as they met with different 
people, in different places for different reasons. The reading we wanted 



♦Economists in particular use what they call "secondary ifidicators" 
such as income, capital reserves, location, etc. to estimate future 
or in some cases to predict the success or failure of firms and even people 
To their credit, rural sociologists, e.g.. Young, Eberts, Wakeley, Swedner- 
have recently c. 1960 started at the task of translating social infrastructur 
and social service types of data into "numbers" so that infrastructure too 
can be plugged Into the prediction equasion. It 1s to be seen if Indeed the 
nuances of Indexing and translating infrastructure data into "machinable" 
numbers (that have intrinsic meanings) will permit sociologists to pull even 
with their economist colleagues 1n sand boxing with secondary variables in 
an attempt to predict behavior patterns of individuals- let alone cultures 
or firms. 
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would trans! ate into hard numbers the frequency of a farmer's intiraction 
and, perhaps most Important, qualify the interaction in terms of its 
relative importance in the shaping of behavior (e\g.s changes social 
participation patterns and attitude changes). 

We filt that by looking personal interaction close in, the eye would 
bring us closer to understanding behavior changes than by relying on 
speculating about actual levels of interaction brought about by the 
existence or non-existence of secondary variables such as income, schools, 
and banks. - 

In constructing a basal metabolism reading of interaction as we 
indicated earlier, we didn't Ignore the fact that the forces contained 
in social and economic indicators exerted a shaping influence on behavior. 
We did, however,' modify the concept. We felt it made sense to assume, 
that in terms of producing behavior changes, threshold levels exist for the 
Indicators , beyond which, they become relatively passive (less important) 
when compared to personal interaction. That is to say, when access is 
"available," conceptually anyway, infrastructure resources cease to be 
limiting factors in the shaping of behavior. In other words, it is the 
individual "mixing and matching" of his Infrastructural resources that is 
the most direct cause of behavior change. 

To get a reading on farmer interaction we made a common sense judgement 
as to types of interaction that might shape agricultural attitudes. We 
included the following types of personal interaction for our reading: 
off -farm employment for husband and wife, the place of purchase for five 
different farm and home items, visiting patterns, home farm visits by 
agronoms, attendance at agricultural classes/demonstrations, and trips per 
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month out of the village. In the analyses variables were treated independently 
and were aggregatad into an Index which wt called an "Individual isolation 
index." See Table 1. This compositi of qualitative and quantitative 
measures was our first attempt at an interaction reading. 



Table 1. Individual Isolation Indix 
Interpersonal Communi cat ions Indicators 



1. Home farm visit by agronom 



2, Attend demonstration/class 



3. Employed off- farm 



4. Wife employed off -farm 



S. Farmer regularly visits relatives 



6. Relatives regularly visit farmer 



7. Trips per month out of vlllagi 



8. Purpose of trips 



a. Farm supplies, buy 

b. Farm produce, sell 

c. Home furnishings, buy 

d. Textiles/clothes, buy 

e. Daily food Items, buy 



Same 
Villaqe 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 



Weight 
Total Possible 



(number) 

(Weights) 
Next Smal 1 
age^ Center 



2 
2 
2 
2 
3 



6 
6 
3 
3 
8 



Weight 



yes 3 

no 0 

yts 7 

no 0 

yes 9 

no 0 

yes 9 

no 0 

yes 7 

no 0 

yes 3 

no 0 

0 0 

1-5 10 

6-10 15 

over 15 30 



Center 

7 
7 
4 
4 

10 



100^ 



At. « lower^the Index score the greater the individual isolation. Mean 
49.9, Standard diviation 15.5, range 11-94. 
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In approximating which villages might be close to tht infrastructure 
threshold levels we mtntioned aarller, wt felt that physlcil isolation 
would be a strong contributing factor. This was our reasoning in grouping 
the villages into three groups on their relative physical Isolation from 
ntarby towns and cities.' We were hopeful that we selected a wide enough 
range of physically isolated villages that would reflect infrastructure 
differences that In turn would yield readings that were different enough 
to compare." 

While it sounds easy enough to group villages as we did based on 
access to public bus or train transportation, wt were working with the 
knowledge that earlier work indicated that physical isolation very well 
might act to stimulate the preservation (accumulation) of infrastructure 
components (Bulla RSJ-* 1967). That is, what the Turks and Germans 
couldn't steal or burn remained. Hence, we wers not at all sure that the 
groupings we selected would have a practical meaning. 

The spring of 1973 sees us in the process of intirpreting the first 
and second computor runs. As of now» we've found the following things 
of interest: 

1. Regression and tabular analyses tend to confirm the existence 
of threshold levels for the standard types of economic and social 
indicator variables, e.g., size of farm (particularly arable 
hectares), percent agricultural population, income figures, and 
Infrastructure indexes. We are still In the process of drawing 
the cutting lines at which residual increment Increases appear to 
have relatively little impact on specific changes In behavior such 
as extension program priorities (empathy) or on the future in 
farming question. 



2. While tha intiraction index data looks promising. In terms of 

Its relationship to particular types of behavior/attitudts / 
(e.g., future in farming), the accepted types of economic and 
social indicator variables look better yet. For example, 
indicators such as farm size and off-farm employment appear to 
be solid predictors (statistically and practiciny) of whether 
or not Slovene farmers see a future in agriculture. Interestingly, 
the social indicators such as visits by agronoms and holding an 
off-farm job, a mixed social and economic indicator, are every 
bit as solid as economic variables (e.g., slie of farm or 
arable land) for predicting purposes on the future in farming 
question. 

On the question of Indexing the Interaction data, we clearly 
don't have the aggregation techniques worked out. We suspect our 
difficult rests with two problems: (1) Scaling problems, i.e., 
assigning the "right" qualitative weights batween types of 
movement (e.g., purchases, demonstration attendance, visits, etc. ) 
and actual physical movement (e.g., number of trips out of the 
village) and (2) Variable instability. Obviously, this is 
predicted on the assumption, and that's all It Is, that we have 
the right mix of personal interaction Indicators for the basal 
Interaction reading. 

3. In the process of analysis we submitted the 90 plus variables to 
a series of factor analyses to see if the Infrastructure and 
interaction variables loaded cleanly (grouped themselves separately) 



Table 2. Cormuni cations Infrastructure-Interaction Dimension in 

the Individual Change Process 

(Principle axis orthogonal rotation: 30 varlablesi 
R analysis of 543 Slovene farmers in 
28 villages and 12 cQuntiesJ 

Factor 1 . Communication Infrastructure Resources, County Level 

Percent of total variance explained = 14.5 

.93 Population density^ county 

.82 Income^ per capita^ county 

.82 Roads, all types , density^ county 

*49 Roads, Class I - cement/asphalt, density, county 

-,73 Population^ percent agricul tural , county 

-.59 Population, percent agricultural , village 

Factor 2. Communication Infrastructure Resources ^ ViUage^ Level ' 

Percent of total variance explained =11.2 

,91 Services available, sum, village 

.90 Services availablei Index^ village 

*71 Physical/Geographic isolation, index, village 

.48 Populatloni village ^ 

Factor 3, Interaction w ith Communication Resources, County Levels 

Percent of total variance explained - 9,6 

.91 Trips per month out of village 
,87 Physical Isolation, index, personal 
.81 Employed off- farm 

Factor 4, Communication Infrastructure Resources, Unclassified 
Percent of total variance explained = 7,6 

.79 Roads, Class I - cement/asphalt, density, county 
i53 Population, village 
-.45 Soil Quality Index, village 

Factor 5, Interaction with Communication Resources, Village Level 

Percent of total variance explained - 7,1 

.64 Demonstration or class attendanct 
,61 Home/Farm visitation by agronom 

Factor 6, Interaction with Communication Resources, Impersonal -Audio Media 

Percent of total variance explained « 5,1 

p68 First information source, farm machinery 
.52 First information source, credit 
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or aggregated themselvis into a san'es vague factor pot pourri's. 
We used a prlncipli axis orthogonal rotation to maximize shared 
variance and maki Interpretation is easy as possibli,* 
The factor loadings in Table 2 indicate that: 

(1) Communication infrastructure variables load separately 
(togethir) as do Interaction measures. 

(2) Infrastructure factors appear "cleanly" differentiated 
(grouped), i.e., county-level variables group together In 
Factor 1, as do vUl age-level variables in Factor 2. 

(3) Interaction variables group themstlves rather naturally, 
I.e., quantitative measures, Factor 3, group separately from 
qualitative measures, Factors 5 and 6. 

(4) Infrastructure factors appear to account for larger 
portions of variation in the "Infrastructure Matrix" than 
do interaction factors (a 3:2 ratio). 

About all we would want to say at this point is that we were pleasantly 
surprised that the Infrastructure and Interaction data loaded as cleanly as 
it apparently has. Relative differences between infrastructure and 
Interaction in terms of explaining variance accounted for, clearly exist. 
Just how much mori important infrastructure is than interaction in framing 
attltudi/bihavior changes among rural populations in different villages and 
regions has yet to be determined. 

*As opposed to oblique rotations that do not maintain the independence 
between factor structures, which while perhaps more "life like" are intrin- 
sically more difficult to interpret than orthogonal rotations. We are still 
at sea on the Interpretation of the statistical variations riprestnted in the 
factors, i.e., cm one rightly call statistical variations "real"' since they 
already are based on phenomena once "numerical i zed" out of nature. 
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At the viry least, we feel on firm ground in making a statement 
social indicator varlablis appaar to be every bit as relattd, mre so 
in sevtral instances, to attitude formation (e.g., farmers future 
in farming or the braadth of new extension programs) than do the econoniic 
indicators (e.g., siza of farm). This being the case, social indicator 
variables have tvtry bit as much to tell the txtension worker about the 
"whys" of givtn farmer's behavior than do his financial statiments. 

Admittedly, the two-dimensional view of individual change may be 
too simplistic for some. Just what tha relative Importance of infra- 
structure and farmer Interaction have under varying village and regional 
situations has yet to be fully worked-out. Nevertheless, we suspect that 
there is plenty of field worker appeal in the infrastructure-interaction 
rule of thumb. Success In terms of putting it togethir will, rest in a 
simple formula without a host of attitudlnal scales on a backdrop of 
leadership sociograms. 



Appendix A. 

Social and Economic Indicator Variibles and Data 
Included for Study, Slovenia, 1972 

I- General Structural Data 
Village 

County location/village 
Employnient category/respondents 

Extension Program Dimension Priority Opinions* 

Agricultural production 
Marketing 
Farm Management 
Home and Family 
Youth 

Environment and Natural Resources 
Commu n 1 ty De ve 1 o pmen t 
Social-Political Leadership Issues 
Index/Program Diminslons 

Extension Client Audience Priority Opinions* 

Small farmers (0-3 ha.) 
M1ddle=s1zed farmers (3-7 ha.) 
Larger farms (over 7 ha,) 
Part-time or "Mixed" farms 
Agricultural Cooperatives (KZ's) 
Agricultural Businass (KIK's) 
Non-farm village households 
City Residents 
General Stores 
Agricultural Stores 
Index/Client Audience Opinion 

IV. Indi_v1dual Farmer Profile Data 

Size of farm 

Arable land o 

Forest holdings 

Age 

Sex 

Radio ownership 
Newspaper subscription 



^Priority opinions were grouped into first, second, and third Driority 



Home vis1t(s) by agronoms 

Attendance at agricuUural classes or demonstrations 

uistanci and class of purchase or sale- 
agricultural supplies 
sale of agricultural products 
furniture 

clothes and textiles 

food items, dally types 
Off- farm employment, farmer 
Off-farm employnient, farm wife 
Visiting frequency, to friends/relativis 
visiting frequency, from friends/relatives 
Trips per month out of the village 
Physical isolation index 

If opinion (future/agriculture) "no," why' 
First priority" suggestion to improve agricultural situation 

V . Information SQurce-Use Data 

'°"'1a?JinenJ''''*'^ information, agriculturll 

^°"'1red1?"''''^'-'^ Information, agricultural 

Source of anticipated "final" (best source before a personal 
decision) information, agricultural machiniry 

Source of anticlpatid "final" (best source befort a personal 
decision) information, agricultural credit 



village-Level Characteristics 

wS°mT' ="3Sest1ons to improve village life 

Population changes, index 1961/1933 
Median age, 1961 
Percent over 50 years/gu, 1961 
Active male, percent, 1961 
Active female, pircent, 1961 • 
Agricultural population, percent, 1961 
Dwelling increases, index. 1961/66/1933 
Households, percent, with automobiles 
Soil type/productive capacity index 
Physical Isolation category/village 
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VII. Vinage-Leval Infrastructure Characteristics 

Electrical sirvice 
Road, any type 

Road, an-weather gravel or asphalt 
Road, asphalt 

Bus Sirvice, any ' . 

Bus Service, more than once dany 

Bus Service more than fivi times per day , 
Organizations, any type 

Agricultural marketing outlet (farmer sales or deli very station) 
Gineral Store 

Agricultural Store 
School , any 

School, Secondary level 

Church, active (monthly or weekly mass) 

Church, weekly mass 

Fi rihousi 

Cultural/Recreational Hall 
Government Office 
Post Office 
Inn 

Cinema 

Clinic Health Service Facility 
Doctor 

Industrial Firm 
Infrastructurt, sum 
Infrastructure, index 

vni. County-Regional Characteristics 

Population, county, 1951 
Agriculturil population, percent, county^ iggi 
1971 National Income, Der person, county' 
Roads, highways, km/km^, county, 1970 

Roads, regional first class all weather, km/km^, county, 1972 
Roads, local, km/km^, county, 1970 
Roads, all type, km/km|, county, 1970 
Population density, km^, county, 1961 
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Notes to Appendix 

Kind of Service Institutions 

1, Electric Service 

2, Roads any surface type 

3, Road 5 all-weather surface 

. 4.. Bus Stop, within 1/2 hour walk 

5. Organization or store, any type 

6, Bus stop, 1-4 times per day 

7* Churchs 1 or more services per month 

8* Farm sales pick-up station 

9, Firehouse 

10. General Store 

- 11* Bus stopp 5 or more times per day 

12. Farm Supply Store 

13- Church, 1 or more services per week 

14. Road, asphalt or cement 

IS". School, elementary or secondary 

16. Cultural Hall 

17, School, secondary 
18* Post Office 

19. County Offices, any 

20. Inn 

21. Child Day Care Center 

22. Doctor 

23. Industrial Firm 

• ' r . 



. Appendix E ■ Market Center Orientations by 
Purpose^^^XCl& for 28 Sfovene Vi 11 ages , June 1 972 



ERIC 



Sketch maps indicating market cinter orientations by purpose of 
trip have been prepared for 28 villages in which farm families were 
interviewed. Legends with appropriate translations from Slovene have 
been prepared t appearing beloWs an explanatory example follows on the 
next page. Computed average distances traveled by villagers, in kilo- 
meters, appear in the Village Data Appendix, A comparison between 
geographic regions based on the distances traveled appears as Table 3 
in the write-up of ''Improving Village Life." 

Legend K Market Center Location (Kraj) 

O Same village (Ista vas) 

© Neighboring village (Osrednji Kraj) 

® Small Center, 3,000-5,000 (Manjsi center) 

® Centeri 5,000 or more (Center) 

^^t^^ln cases, where two or more centers are mentioned, an 
arrow is used to designate the second location. 

Le gend 2. Purpose of Trip (Namen poti}* 



1. Agricultural supplies, purchase 



— ^ = 2. Farm cormoditles produced, sell 

— /~/-— ■ 3* Household furniture, purchase 

^oooc^ s 4. Clothing, purchase > 

— * — * — ^ 5, Pood items, purchase 



*When virtually all farmers use their own vUl age for a given 
trip, such as food pruchases, no symbol(s)^ — • — # — • — # are 
noted on the sketch map for the village. 
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Appendix L, 



Regional Comparison of Farmer and 
Vniaqe Characteristics^ 









Region 










Data 










Characteristic 


Form 


Prekinur i 


e stajerska Dolenska 


r 1 1 iiiy 1 3 


Total 


Size of farm 


Xha 


5 9 


R ^ 




7 d 


7 Q 


Arable land 


Xha 


4,6 


H • 1 








Forest holding 


Iha 


1 .'2 




7 1 




^ 7 


Age 


X ^ 


48 


49 


47 




4ft 


Radio owned 


Yes % 


92 


88 


90 


96 


Ho 


Newspaper 


' % 


78 


0^ 


00 


ftft 

00 


OH' 


Agronom home farm visit 


" % 


55 


99 


97 
CL 


38 


37 


Attended agri . class/dem 


0 " % 


42 






46 


38 


Purchase agri, supplies 


^km 


3,3 








4.6 


Sale, agri. commodities 


Xkm 


1 ,1 


5.8 


5.2 






Purchase, furniture 


^km 


10.1 


10.1 


7.2 


IP ^ 


9.6 


Purchase, clothes/textlli 


es Xkm 


13 2 


10.2 


12.2 






Pruchasej daily food itei 


fns ^km 


1.1 


3.2 




3.7 


2.6 


See future 1n farming 


Yes % 












Employed off-fa nHj farmer " % 


24 


32 


37 


50 


32 ' 


Trips/mo, out of village 


X 


14 


i 1 


in 


20 


13 


Isolations index (1-lOOj 


% 


51 


48 


46 


60 


50 


Infrastructure 1 index(l-^ 


10) 


6.7 


4.9 . 


4.6 


6,2 


5.7 


Village pop. growth 












Index 1961 
1933 


X 


83 


102 


82 


96 


89 


AgSj 1961 Village median 


Age 


33 


27 


29 


30 


30 


% village residents over 












50 


1 


30 


23 


28 


26 


27 


Agricultural households, 












%1961 


1 


83 




7fi 


51 


71 


Number of Respondents 




.178 


114 1 


15 


52 


459 


^ Villages included: 














(1) Prekmurje: 


Lipa, Te 


ssanovcl , 


Kultanovci, Kapca 


P Hotizas 


Nedel j1ca 




(2) Stajerska: 


Hrenova, Otemnas . 


Razgor, BeJovica, 


Razgorca 


, Turifka v 


as. 




SmiklavSp Graska 


gora 






(3) Dolenska: 


Mlhovec, 


Vrhpec, D 


ifllenjl MaharoveCi 


Omota, Ri 


jcetna vas, 






Nova Li pa 


, Cresnje 


vec 









ERIC 



■•(4) Primorska; Kobjeglava. Sepulje, Velike Zablje 



